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each case, how are we to explain Moliere's success 
and the oblivion into which the Spanish dramatists 
have fallen ? M. Huszar replies : 

"Le succes de l'ceuvre de Moliere, nous l'attribuons, 
au moina, en partie, a 1' universality de 1' esprit francais ; 
sa comeVlie a bene'ficie' des qualites de cet esprit que le 
labeur common d'une foule de grands ecrivains a rendu si 
apte & concevoir toute pensee et a la formuler de maniere 
a la rendre intelligible a toua. . . . Quand on compare 
Moliere it des dramaturges d' autre race, il est juste de 
considerer lea avantages en possession desquels le mit sa 
naissance ; Lope et ses disciples au contraire deployaient 
des qualites qui tiraient toute leur valeur d'elles-memes. 
Nous donnons done a ce parallele cette conclusion qui ne 
nous parait pas paradoxale : si l'ceuvre de Moliere eut une 
destinee plus glorieuse que celle des Espagnols, il le doit 
presque autant k sa quality de Francais qu'a son propre 
genie." s 

Personally the reviewer can subscribe to this 
opinion only with reserve. M. Husz&r should 
have named a few of that "foule de grands 
e'erivaim" who had imparted to French style its 
lucidity and logical sequence. It is agreed that 
these qualities explain to a certain extent Moliere's 
success, but it does not follow that he inherited 
them from his predecessors. Moliere and his 
contemporaries built up the literary tradition 
which has made French style a model of clearness. 

It does not seem to have occurred to M. Huszar 
that the political development of France and of 
Spain has affected the popularity of their respec- 
tive literatures abroad. When a nation is strong 
politically the attention it attracts along all lines 
contributes in no slight degree to the vogue of 
its literature. During the period of Spain's 
political supremacy the number of persons familiar 
with its language and customs made the diffusion 
of its literature easy. The same causes conspired 
later to spread the knowledge of French literature. 
In more recent times Germany's political rise has 
brought with it an increased interest in German 
literature. 

M. Huszar' s discussion of originality in his 
final chapter has not the charm of novelty. The 
position that an author is justified in taking an 
old idea if he can impart new force to it by 
stamping it with the mark of his own genius is 
hardly disputed now. To the English-speaking 
public, Shakespeare's superiority over Moliere 

S P. 297. 



scarcely admits of discussion. As to Dante and 
Cervantes, it is evident that they had more cre- 
ative genius than Moliere, but, as M. Huszar 
himself observes elsewhere, this is not the only 
point to be considered. It is something of a 
surprise to see Balzac placed in such illustrious 
company, but this is a question of taste which 
does not call for discussion. 

M. Huszar' s book is well written, his reasoning 
is sound on the whole, and his knowledge of his 
subject most thorough. His work is a valuable 
contribution to comparative literature. 
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SCIENTIFIC GEKMAN. 

Introduction to Scientific German. Air, Water, 
Light, and Heat. Eight Lectures on Experi- 
mental Chemistry. By Dr. KeinhArt Bloch- 
mann, Professor of the University of Konigs- 
berg. Edited with Notes and Vocabulary by 
Frederick William Meisnest, Ph. D. New 
York : Henry Holt and Company, 1906. 

A German Science Header, with Notes and Vo- 
cabulary. By William H. Wait, Ph. D. 
New York : The Macmillan Company, 1907. 

An introductory text for a class devoted pri- 
marily to scientific German should be written in 
comparatively simple German, and should contain 
matter of general interest to most of the students. 
Physics and chemistry, above all other sciences, 
will appeal in some degree to practically every 
member of such a class. An excellent book with 
which to begin a course in scientific German will, 
therefore, be one which presents in clear and sim- 
ple language the most important facts of the two 
sciences mentioned. 

Such a book Dr. Meisnest has given us in his 
edition of eight popular lectures delivered some 
ten years ago by Professor Blochmann at Konigs- 
berg — lectures devoted respectively to (1) a gen- 
eral introduction in which is explained the differ- 
ence between physical and chemical changes, the 
characteristics of solids, fluids, and gases, the dis- 
tinction between alchemy and chemistry, and the 
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structure of all matter from about seventy-eight 
elements, (2) air, (3) water, (4) carbon dioxide, 
(5) combustion, (6) incomplete combustion, (7) 
work, heat, light, (8) slow combustion. 

Bloclimann's lectures are interesting not only 
because they take up the phenomena of daily 
life, but because they explain also the importance 
and the construction of various useful contrivances 
as the Bunsen burner, the gas-range, the Drum- 
mond calcium light, Davy's safety lamp for 
miners, the Fahrenheit, Beaumur, and Centigrade 
thermometers, the "Welsbach light, the spectro- 
scope, and others. Finally, they trace the his- 
torical evolution from the old Greek philosophical 
systems through the mediaeval theories of the 
"philosopher's stone" to the modern conception 
of scientific physics and chemistry. The text is 
supplied, moreover, with more than fifty draw- 
ings illustrating the experiments. 

The style is, in the main, simple and concise. 
In about thirty places the substitution of a semi- 
colon for an original comma would make clear a 
sentence which in the present form gives unneces- 
sary difficulty to the beginner. Of misprints, less 
than half a dozen occur. 

The editorial work has, on the whole, been 
carefully done. The Introduction takes up various 
' ' suggestions for the study of scientific German ' ' 
— discussions on the German participial construc- 
tions, on the theory of word-composition, and on 
the method of acquiring a vocabulary. All these 
are helpful to the beginner in scientific German. 

The Notes, although extending over only six 
pages, contain all the information necessary for 
understanding the references in the text. Some 
readers might object to the note to 24,7 that 
man is rarely translated by ' one. ' Class-room 
experience with the book will show also that the 
insertion, either in the Notes at the back of the 
book, or in footnotes, of the chemical equations 
representing the reactions described in the Ger- 
man text, will be a great help in securing for the 
students a technical vocabulary. 

The Vocabulary is to be particularly com- 
mended for its completeness and its excellent 
arrangement. Accented syllables, plural of 
nouns, vowel changes and other irregularities of 
verbs are indicated. Two definitions are to be 
corrected. Under Bleioxyd the subdivision essig- 



saures Bleioxyd is given ' ' carbonate of lead. ' ' 
This should evidently read "acetate of lead." 
Under Kohlemaure we find the definition "car- 
bonic acid." This, though a literal translation 
of Kohlemaure, is open to objections. It should 
be given " carbonic acid gas" and the alternative 
definition "carbon dioxide" — a term generally 
used in English for the chemical compound CO„ 
— should be added. 

Blochmann's lectures, as edited by Dr. Meis- 
nest, are a welcome addition to our available 
texts for use in scientific German classes ; as an 
introductory text for such classes this edition of 
lectures is unusually practical and successful. 



Whereas in Blochmann the student is brought 
face to face with principles which apply to all 
sciences, in Wait's Reader he finds the general 
field of science presented by subjects. The six 
chapters deal respectively with Chemistry as 
taken from the German writer Gerlach, Physics 
by Sattler, Geology by Fraas, Mineralogy by 
Brauns, Astronomy by Mobius-Wislicenus, Anat- 
omy by Rebmann. For purposes of correction 
and verification, the exact titles and dates of the 
works from which these chapters are taken should 
have been cited. 

A new edition will make the Reader more ser- 
viceable. A number of misprints can easily be 
corrected. The table of elements on page 4 
omits seven elements (of more or less importance) 
which are included in the table in Blochmann 
(published a year earlier than Wait) — gadoli- 
nium, krypton, neon, radium, terbium, thulium, 
xeon. The atomic weights given in the short 
table on page 117 differ from those given on page 
4 — in some cases by two or three points. Chlorine 
is given as 53.2 (evidently a misprint for 35.2). 

The Notes extend over fifty-seven pages. 
Though they are written, as the editor states, 
' ' with a view to meeting conditions as they are, 
and not as they should be," one might gravely 
doubt whether the notes of a science reader are 
expected to inform a student that vom = von dem 
(note to 1, 1), that Berlin is the capital of Ger- 
many (80, 11), that Chili and Peru are countries 
in South America (80, 14), that Siberia is a Eus- 
sian territory in Northern Asia (29, 1). In a 
note to 2, 5, is explained the method of trans- 
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lating the participial phrase. References to this 
explanation occur throughout the notes more than 
a hundred times. The fifty-seven pages of Notes 
could have been compressed by omitting ele- 
mentary grammatical and geographical notes, by 
limiting the number of times that the same refer- 
ence is cited, and by relegating to the Vocabulary 
many of the definitions now found in the Notes. 

Several features of the Notes are to be com- 
mended — the explanations concerning the correct 
reading in German of various formulae, and the 
explanations (page 210) of the relation between 
German and English geological and mineralogical 
terms. The lists, at the end of each chapter, of 
the important German words and phrases, with 
their pronunciation and definition, serve a good 
purpose. 

The Vocabulary, so far as the English defi- 
nitions are concerned, leaves little to be desired. 
The anatomical terms give most trouble. It 
might have been well, therefore, to give in the 
Vocabulary not only the generally accepted Eng- 
lish term for a particular bone or muscle (for 
instance, "ethmoid bone" for Siebbein, "sphe- 
noid bone" for Keilbein, "sagittal suture" for 
Pfeilnaht, ' ' coracoid process ' ' for Rabensehnabel- 
fortsatz), but, in addition, the direct English 
definition or cognate of the German term (thus, 
sieve bone, wedge bone, arrow suture, raven' s- 
beak process). The student would thus get a 
fairly definite idea of the position, shape, or func- 
tion of a particular bone or muscle. In some cases 
the editor has followed this plan (thus, Baehen- 
zahn, cheek tooth, molar). 

In citing verbs, the editor has generally given 
the vowel changes of the preterite and past parti- 
ciple, and, in the case of irregular verbs, has given 
the parts in full. It is to be regretted that this 
principle has not been carried out consistently. 
Objection might also be raised against the method 
of giving verbs with separable prefixes thus : abge- 
hen (-ging, -gegangen). The insertion of the 
hyphen before the preterite is misleading. Dr. 
Meisnest's plan of omitting the hyphen altogether 
would be preferable. 

A word about the practical utility of the two 
books will not be out of place. Neither is too 
bulky (Blochmann has 148 pages of text, Wait 
179), nor too tedious for a class beginning scien- 



tific German. Wait's Reader has the advantage 
of being printed in Soman type. Both books 
have given satisfaction in the class-room. Wait 
is a little too difficult as an introductory text ; it 
should be preceded by a simpler book like Bloch- 
mann. If both are carefully translated, the stu- 
dent will have a good basis for independent read- 
ing in scientific German. 

Fkederick W. C. Liedee. 

Harvard University. 



Studies in Victor Hugo's Dramatic Characters, by 
James D. Brtiner, Ph. D., Professor of the 
Romance Languages in the University of North 
Carolina. With an Introduction by Richaed 
Green Moxjlton, Ph. D., Head of the Depart- 
ment of General Literature in the University of 
Chicago. Ginn and Company, 1908. Pages 
xx + 171. 

There are some of us who, without being com- 
pelled by our tasks to do so, enjoy going back 
every few years to the drama of Hugo. Except- 
ing Cromwell, the root of it, and The Burgraves, 
the seed of it, the whole plant is good eating, and 
renews itself perennially, The situations never 
fail to thrill, the bursts of lyricism are as poignant 
as ever, and the absurdities are, in the technical 
language of college girls, " simply lovely." The 
critical soul is beyond hope when it can no longer 
be stirred by melodramas which were able to set 
all Paris by the ears, and bring their author into 
court. 

And now comes Professor Bruner, with four 
solid, honest, "inductive" studies to persuade 
us that the main characters in Hernani, Buy 
Bias, and Lucrezia can each be harmonized into 
a unity of design. To do him justice, he sticks 
at Lucrezia, and in spite of the pathetic appeal of 
her maternity, declares her an impossibility. But 
in the case of Ruy Bias, it is remarkable with 
what thorough-going pains he collects his data, 
with what impetus he moves forward, and how 
far he actually carries us with him. He over- 
looks nothing. He piles up the facts, and will 
possibly convince even M. Doumic that Ruy Bias 



